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Few persons were ever more beloved or 
respected than was Mr. Coolidge, the cler- 
gyman of a retired village in New Hamp- 
shire, where I chanced to pass the summer 
afew years ago. Knowing but-very few 
persons in the neighborhood, I found in him 
a most delightful friend and improving 
companion, while there was in his manner 

hat. unobtrusive and modest simplicity, 
h at once wins our esteem, and secures 
interest. Many a lesson of sincere and 
devoted piety did I learn from his example. 
One instance there was of his unwearied 
efforts to do good, and the way in which he 
conquered the pride of a stern hard heart, 
which I cannot forbear giving to my young 
friends. ' 

Near the village church, which was situ- 
ated in the most beautiful spot to be found 
within many miles, the river flowed, and a 
bridge led across to the opposite bank, 
Where a cottage of most picturesque beauty 

as situated. This cottage was occupied 

aFrench family of high birth, who had 
but recently come into it. The family con- 
sisted of the father and mother and two 
children, a daughter of seventeen and a 
boy of twelve. When the famtily first came 
to the village, Mr. Coolidge called upon 
them, with the intention of showing the 
strangers some attention, and inviting them 
tovisithim. The reception however that 
hemet with, was not calculated to encour- 
tgehim to seck the acquaintance of the 
new comers. They treated him at first 
with great politeness, and the daughter, a 
girl of great beauty and intelligence, seem- 
ed to enter into conversation with the ease 
of an old friend; but Mr. Coolidge hap- 
pening to remark that he was the clergy- 
man of the place, and hoped he might have 
the pleasure of welcoming them to his 
church, she replied, 

“Indeed, sir, I was not aware of your 
Profession, or I should hardly have dared 
to converse with you for so long a time, as 
Wwe must think and feel so differently. We 
are all Catholics in our religion, and shall 
hot attend any but our own church, of 
which I believe there is none in this place.” 

“Tregret extremely that any difference 
of opinion should debar you from the priv- 
ileges of public worship,” replied Mr. Cool- 
ldge. I would not on any account offend 
you, but can you not worship God with us, 
% there is no other church in town? 
Would it not be better so to do than to 
give up entirely the privileges of the sanc- 
tary ?” 









The young girl’s check flushed, and her 
datk eye flashed with feeling, as she re- 
ed, “No, Ido not think so, sir, and in- 
deed I could hardly hope for a blessing, 

ld I so violate my conscience, as to at- 
"tnd an heretical place of worship.” 
There was a silent listener to these words 
a Blanche. Her brother Victor sat unob- 























served in a recess of the window, 
and his sad, pensive face turned to- 
wards her as she spoke, and at this 
moment, the clergyman observed 
that the. boy was blind. Yet Vic- 
tor’s was a face never to be forgotten, 
full of intellect and feeling, though 
indescribably sad in expression. 

-* That was not your voice, dear 
~ Blanche,” said the boy. ‘* You speak 
g= unlike yourself in such words, and I 
= miss the gentle tones to which I 
& love so much to listen.” 

** Excuse me, if I have been rude, 
sir,” said Blanche, whose cheek crim- 

j soned at these words of her brother. 
‘I did not mean to offend, but I love my 
own church so much that I feel little sym- 
pathy for those who love her not.” 

In vain did Mr. Cooledge attempt to 
overcome these strong prejudices of the 
young girl; and when her parents joined 
them, he found that with them also, his in- 
fluence would be quite lost, because he was 
a Protestant clergyman. 

With a heavy heart did Henry Cooledge 
turn and leave the ivy clad cottage of the 
Leroys. He had come, hoping to find 
friends, and he left, feeling disappointment 
and sorrow heavy at his heart. 

With slow steps he retraced his way 
homeward. He had hoped to be able to 
do this family some good, to be their com- 
forter in sorrow, their adviser in difficulties, 
their friend in many ways. But now he 
found they were stern and rigid Catholics, 
prejudiced against him and his religion. 
What could he do to convince them of his 
lové for their souls? How could he prove 
to them that his God was their God, and 
his Redeemer theirs ; and that his only de- 
sire was to do them good? ‘These were 
the questions which the young clergyman 
revolved in his mind, as he pursued his 
quiet walk homeward. Providence solved 
the question which to him seemed go diffi- 
cult, and shewed him that nothing is im- 
possible to God. ° 

There was a secluded foot-path which 
led along by the river side, and which was 
our pastor’s favorite walk. Nothing could 
exceed the picturesque beauty of this path, 
for though lined on cither side with willow 
trees, there were at intervals openings 
through the willows, which permitted the 
river to be seen as it sparkled iu the sun- 
shine, rippled over the rocks, or glided 
quietly along in a deeper channel. There 
was one spot which was the pgeuliar re- 
treat of the student and pastor, when he 
wished to be alone, where no one could 
disturb him in his studies and meditations. 
This spot was where a natural seat had 
been formed by the union of two willow 
trunks, which overlooked the river, and 
was entirely protected from observation by 
the thick foliage around. Here Henry 
Cooledge would sit for hours with his 
books, and plan schemes of usefulness to 
his beloved people, which were always sure 
to be carried into practise ; for he was one 
whose good resolutions were followed by 
deeds of kindness. 

The next day after the young clergyman 
had visited the family in the cottage, 
he left his study, and as usual, took the 
walk by the river side. He was thinking 


‘of the Leroys, and inwardly praying that 


he might in some way be enabled to do 
them good. At length he came to his fa- 
vorite retreat, and entéring the sylvan bow- 
er which Nature had formed there, he took 
his accustomed seat, ‘and Began to read. 
He had not long been thus occupied when 
he heard voices approaching, and recog- 
nized them to be the voices of Blanche and 





her brother. 

‘“How kindly the stranger spoke to us 
yesterday, dear sister! I wish he would 
come again to our cottage, for I dearly love 
to listen to his pleasant voice, it seems 
like the music of your harp,” said the 
blind boy, as holding fast by his sisters’ 
hand, they walked carefully and slowly 
along the narrow path. 

“Yes, dear Victor,” replied Blanche, 
‘““he has indeed a pleasant’ voice, and his 
manner was kind and cordial, but Ifear he 
is not s#t companion for us. He does 
not love our religion, and you know Fath- 
er Clement told us to avoid those who 
were not of the true faith.” 

‘* But tell me, my sister,” replied Victor, 
‘*how do you know what Mr. Cooledgde 
believes? Perhaps he might tell us many 
things which we do not know, and we 
might help him to become a good Catholic.” 

Blanche smiled at her brothet’s earnest- 
ness, but replied, ‘‘ No, Victor, we are 
young, and Mr. Cooledge would never 
yield to pur belief, but would try to con- 
vert us to his. So it is much better that 
we should not see him at all.” 

The blind boy sighed and murmured, 
“Oh, if some one would only teach me 
what is the truth! I long to know more 
than I do of God and Jesus Christ. Fath- 
er Clement told me to trust in the Virgin 
Mary; but I seem to be wandering in the 
dark, When I pray to her.” 

‘“* Hush, hush,” my brother. ‘ Do not 
speak such words,” said Blanche, ina tone 
of alarm and distress, which showed how 
very wrong it seemed to her to doubt what 
Father Clement had said. 

These words were the last that reached 
the ear of the Village Pastor, but they 
were enough to calm his benevolent heart. 
* Alas!” he said to himself, “ Would to 
God that I might prove to these dear chil- 
dren, how much I love their souls. How 
gladly would I take that poor boy by the 
hand, and read to him from the holy book, 
the words of truth he so much desires to 
hear.” 

As these thoughts filled his mind, the 
good man left his retreat, and pursued his 
way along the river side. Suddenly he 
heard a splash in the water, and a loud 
scream,” which he instantly recognized as 
the voice of Blanche. Quick as thought, 
the young man rushed to the spot from 
whence the sound proceeded, and there 
saw the young girl pale and agitated, 
standing by the bank of the river. 

As soon as she saw him, she exclaimed, 

‘*My brother! Oh save my brother!” 
and pointed to a spot in the deep water, 
where he had sunk. To phinge into the 
river, to seize the drowning boy, and swim 
with him to the opposite bank, was but 
the work of an instant; and the terrified 
Blanche saw her beloved brother in the 
arms of him whom she had so misjudged. 
It was but a few steps to the cottage, and 
the young man took Victor in his arms, 
bore him to his home, and gave him to his 
mother’s care. Then he hurried to the 
village for the physician, and with the uni- 
ted efforts of Dr. Bliss and Mrs. Leroy, 
Victor was soon restored to consciousness, 
and before long the smiles again mantled 


his cheek. One of the first things that 


the poor boy asked, was who had saved 
him, and upon learning that his preserver 
was none other than Mr. Cooledge, he at 
once requested to see him. The young 
clergyman was sent for, and when he ap- 
peared, he was welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Leroy, as the preserver of their child, and 
by Blanche, with tears of joy and gratitude 
in her beautiful eyes. The thanks of the 











.to the beloved preacher. 





blind boy were expressed in silence; he 
took his friend’s hand, and covered it 
with kisses, and seemed unwilling to re- 
lease it a moment from his own, whilé oe- 
casionally the silent pressure told that he 
wished thus to express what words could 
not utter. 

From this time, the young clergyman 
was a welcome visitorat the cottage. Pre- 
judice and bigotry vanished under the in- 
fluence of his truly Christian life and teach- 
ings, and ere long, Blatiche and her brother 
might be seen Listening delightedly,.as he 
read in soft melodious tones from the pages 
of holy writ. 

A year had passed since the first visit ot 
our friend Henry Cooledge to the Leroys. 
Itis the Sabbath day, and in the village 
church the people are listening attentively 
There is one 
who this day listens with tearful eyes and 
a swelling heart, to the eloquent words of 
him who speaks, and the preacher is her 
husband, the listener is Blanche Leroy. 

M. W. D. 
— 








Narrative. 





INCIDENT IN A DAY’S EXCUR- 


SION.—AN ENGLISH SKETCH. 





One day last summer, I took my place 
in a Gravesend steamer, and found eonsid- 
erable amusement in watching the various 
characters. Two persons in particular, at- 
tracted my notice: one was a middle aged 
gentleman, stout, rather surly, taciturn, 
who paid no attention to any living being 
on board, except a huge Newfoundland 
dog, that was panting or lolling out his 
tongue, roaming among the passengers, 
shoving them out of his way, or frighten- 
ing children, by suddenly covering their 
faces with one lick of his great tongue, and 
convincing nervous ladies that he was go- 
ing mad, by the vigor with which he stuck 
out his legs, while rolling upon the deck. 
His master eyed these pranks with a sly 
stnile, and seemed quietly to enjoy the 
terrors occasioned by the antics of his bur- 
ly friend. The other person whom I. es- 
pecially noticed, was a very pretty and 
well-dressed lady. Young lady she would 
no doubt have been called, but that she 
had with her a little girl, about seven years 
old, who called her mamma. She was evi- 
dently possessed of nerves; indeed, she 
seemed to be possessed by them, and their 
name was legion. Endless were the petty 
annoyances in which they involved. her. 
But her keenest sufferings in the small-way 
were caused by the unwielding gambols of 
Lion, the Newfoundland dog; and her in- 
cessarit and puerile exclamations of terror, 
indignation and spite against the good- 
natured brute, kept up the sly, malicious 
smile upon the lips of his apparently unno- 
ticing master. The little girl on the con- 
trary, had, to the increased alarm of the 
weak mother, made friends with the mons- 
ster, and for along time amused herself by 
throwing bits of biscuit for him to catch, 
which feat, notwithstanding the incorrect- 
ness of her aim, he managed to accomplish, 
by making a boisterous plunge to one side 
or the other; and when at last she timid- 
ly offered him a piece out of her hand, and 
he acknowledged the compliment by lick- 
ing her face, and rubbing his side against 
her, until he almost pushed her down, the 
little creature fairly screamed with delight. 
Her mother screamed too, but’in one of the 
small, hysterical screams in which she was 
fond of indulging, and was followed by an 
outburst of anger at Lion’s audacity. 
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“Good gracious,” she exclaimed, “if 
that horrid creature should be mad, he'll 
have killed my child! How dirty he is, 
too! Look at your pelisse, Adeline; see | 
what a state it is in! How dare you play 
with that animal ?” 

This transition from hydrophobia to a 
soiled dress, was too much for Lion’s mas- 
ter, and he burst into a long and loud 
laugh. 

“T wish, sir, said the lady snappishly, 
“‘that’you would call away that nasty dog, 
instead of setting him on to annoy every 
body who is not accustomed to have such 
dirty animals about them.” 

The gentleman said nothing, but bowed 
and walked forward ; and I soon after saw 
him enjoying a cigar, while Lion played 
the agreeable, in his own rough fashion, to 
people who knew how to read the expres- 
sion of his honest and intelligent physiog- 
nomy. 

Little Adeline, deprived of the attraction 
which had fixed her attention to the in- 
side of the boat, began to see amusement 
in watching the foaming water, as it rush- 
ed from the paddle wheels, and danced 
in long lines behind them. She knelt on 
a shaw! which a fellow passenger had lent, 
as a cushion for her little knees, and lean- 
ed quietly over the side, watching the roaring 
water; soher mother was foratime relieved 
from the thousand mosquito-winged vexa- 
tions which had hitherto ,beset her, 

We were within a few miles of Gravesend. 
The tide was just at the full, and the broad 
expanse of the river lay around us in all its 
majesty ; and to those who have never be- 
held the Hudson or the Mississippi, old 
Father Thames is majestic, aye, and if we 
place in the balance the historic, political 
and commercial importance of the transac- 
tions of which his broad breast is, and has 
been the highway, our time-honored river 
will not lose in dignityseven when compar- 
ed with those giant floods of the west. 

Such thoughts as*these, however, did 
not trouble Adeline’s pretty head, which 
began, I could see, to. grow giddy with 
with the continual whirl beneath’her. A 
large sea-weed that was dashed from the 
paddle-wheel, caught her attention. It 
sank, then rose, turned around in a short 
eddy, and then darted outin the long wake 
that was left behind the steamer. She 
leaned forward to watch its progress farther 
still—her neck was stretched—she lost her 
balance, and tumbled over into the roaring 
flood. In a moment, all was confusion 
aboard. Men were shouting for ropes and 
boats, to stop the steamer; cries of “a 
child overboard !”’ “who can swim?” and 
a thousand other cries and questionings ; 
but above all, were the poor mother’s*heart 
rending shricks, too painfully in earnest 
now: and she alone, in the fond, instruc- 
tive devotion of maternal love, that even 
should she reach her child, she could only 
sink with her, endeavoring to leap into the 
water to save her. 

Suddenly Lion, followed closely by his 
master, came tearing along the deck, knock- 
ing the people to the right and left like 
nine-pins.. They sprang into the boat that 
hung at the stern, every “body giving way 
before the determined energy of both man 
dog. Lion looked anxiously in his mas- 
ter’s face, and uttered a sharp, low bark. 

“ Wait,” said the latter in reply ; “‘ where 
was she seen last?” 

“There, sir, replied a sailor promptly ; 
“there, beside that piece of plank.” 

** How often has she risen?” 

“Twice.” 

The gentleman drew a long breath, and 
said to his dog, in a low tone, * look out!” 
And Lion did look out, with wild flashing 
eyes, and limbs that trembled with anxie- 
ty. What a moment that was! Every 
one else was passive ; every other attempt 
was laid aside, and all stood in mute ex- 
pectation; those who were near enough, 
watched the third rising of the poor child, 
and those who could not see the water 
keeping their eyes fixed upon Lion. 

In another instant a cry was raised, as 
a golden-tressed head was seen to emerge 
from the water. The noble dog had seen 
her first, though; and ere the warning 
ery had reached his.ears, he had dashed 
from the boat with wonderful rapidity, and 
was swimming toward the little sufferer, as 
‘though he knew that life and death depend- 
‘ed on his efforts. 

His master marked his progress anxious- 
ly. His face was pale as death, and it was 
only by rigidly compressing them that he 





could control the nervous quivering of his 
lips. 

7 He has her,” he exclaimed, as Lion 
rose to the surface after a long dive, hold- 
ing the little Adcline by the hair of her 
head in sucha manner that her face was 
out of water. ‘He has her, and she is 
saved !”” 

Down went the steps, and on them stood 
a couple of active sailors, encouraging the 
brave dog by shouts and gestures, and 
ready to receive his precious burden when 
he should approach them. te 

Slowly he came on, wistfully eyeing the 
steps, and now and then looking up at his 
master, who was leaning over the side en- 
couraging him with his well known voice. 

“*Here you are!” cried the sailors seiz- 
ing the little girl. She was handed from 
one to another, and at last deposited in the 
arms of an active looking gentleman, whom 
every one seemed instinctively to recognize 
as a surgeon, and by him carried below. 

** Now come up, that’s a brave fellow,” 
said the sailor, retreating to make way for 
Lion to climb the steps. But the poor 
creature whined piteously, and after one or 
two fruitless attempts to raise himself out 
of the water, he remained quite passive. 

“ Help him—help him! He is exhaust- 
ed!” cried his master—fighting his way 
through the crowd, to go to the rescue of 
his favorite. By the time, however, he 
had reached the top of the laddgs, the sai- 
lors had perceived the condition of the dog, 
and with some difficulty, dragged him from 
the water. With their assistance, he crawl- 
ed feebly up, and languidly licked his 
master’s hand, and stretched himself on 
the deck. 

It would be difficult to tell which receiy- 
ed the most attention—the little girl under 
the hand of the surgeon, and all the wo- 
men who had squeezed themselves into the 
cabin, under the firm conviction that they 
were exceedingly useful—or the,agble dog, 
from the rough but kind attentions of the 
steamer’s men, under the superintendence 
of his master. 

Both the invalids were convalescent, and 
Lion was sitting up receiving with quiet 
dignity the caresses of his friends, when 
Adeline’s mother came running up stairs, 
and throwing herself upon her knees before 
him, and clasping him affectionatély in her 
arms, laid her cheeks upon his rough head 
and wept. 

“He’s a dirty animal, madam,” said 
the gentleman, who had not forgot her for- 
mer slighting remarks. ‘‘ He'll make your. 
pelisse in such a state. Besides, he may 
be mad !” 

She cast up her eyes with an expression 
of meek reproach. They were very fine 
eyes, and I think he felt, for his features 
softened immediately. 

** Oh, pray, pray, give him to me!’ she 
earnestly entreated. 

“Give Lion to you!” he exclaimed in de- 
rision. ‘Why, what would you do with 
him. I will tell you. You'd pet and 
pamper the poor beast till he was eaten up 
by disease, and as nervous as a fine lady. 
No, no; you'd better give. Adeline to me. 
Lion and I-can take: much better care of 
her than you can.” 

** Perhaps so, sir,” she replied, with the 
gentle manner that had come over her since 
the accident—* but still I could not spare 
her. She is my only child, and lama 
widow.” 

“T must go,”’ muttered the gentleman to 
himself. ‘‘ Whew! has not the immortal 
Weller assurred us that one widow is equal 
to twenty-five ordinary women? It’s not 
safe—morally safe to be in the same boat 
with her.” 

He walked away. But who can wrestle 
against fate? When the boat returned to 
London Bridge, I saw him carrying Ade- 
line ashore, and the widow leaning on his 
arm. They had a long conversation all the 
way home! And when he had put them 
into the cab, they had another chat through 
the window, terminating with a promise, to 
** come early.” ; 

What could all this mean? He looked 
after the cab till it was out of sight. 

“*T think she has got rid of her nerves,” 
he observed to himself. ‘‘ What a charm- 
ing creature she is without them !” 





RasHNEss is more peculiarly the error 
of the young, and many a lifeis spent 
in misery and bitter repinings, because 
due deliberation was not used at its out- 
set. 
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HUMANITY OF A BEAR. 


The bear is capable of general attach- 
ment. Leopold, Duke of Lorraine, had a 
bear called Marco, of the sagacity of which 
we have the following remarkable instance : 
During the winter of 1709, a Savoyard boy 
ready to perish with cold in a barn, in 
which he had been put by a good woman, 
with some more of his companions, thought 
proper to enter Marco’s hut, without re- 
flecting on the danger which he ran by ex- 
posing himself to the mercy of the animal 
which occupied it. Marco, however, in- 
stead of doing any injury to the child, took 
him between his paws, and warmed him by 
pressing him to his breast until next morn- 
ing, when he suffered him to depart to ram- 
ble about the city. 

The young Savoyard in the evening re- 
turned to the hut, and was received with 
the same affection. For several days he 
had no other retreat, and it added not a 
little to his joy, to observe that the bear 
regularly reserved part of his food for him. 
A number of days passed in this manner, 
without the servants knowing anything of 
the circumstance. At length when one of 
them came, one day, to bring the bear his 
supper, rather later than ordinary, he was 
astonished to see the animal roll its eyes in 
a furious manner, and seeming as if he 
wished to make as little noise as possible, 
for fear of waking the child, whom he had 
clasped to his arms. The bear, though 
ravenous, did not appear the least moved 
with the food which was placed before him. 
The report of this extraordinary circum- 
stance was soon spread at court, and reach- 
ed the ears of Leopold, who, with part of 
his courtiers, was desirous of being satis- 
fied with the truth of Marco’s generosity. 
Several.of them passed the night near his 
hut, and beheld with astonishment, that 
the bear never stirred as long as his guest 
showed an inclination to sleep. At break 
of day the child awoke, much ashamed 
to find himself discovered, and fearing that 
he would be punished for his temerity, 
begged pardon. The bear, however, ca- 
ressed him, and endeavored to prevail on 
him to eat what had been brought the eve- 
ning before, which he did at the request of 
the spectators, and afterwards conducted 
him to the prince. Having learned the 
whole history of this singular alliance, and 
the time which it had continued, Leopold 
ordered care to be taken of the little Sa- 
voyard. 
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ORIGINAL. 


TBE YANKEE JUSTICE. 


In the early times of New England, there 
was a Justice of the Peace named Samuel 
Cane. On a certain occasion, two of his 
townsmen came to him, each wishing to 
have the other laid under bonds to keep 
the peace. It seems that they had quar- 
relled, and had used threatening language 
towards each other. In order that one 
may have another put under bonds, it is 
necessary to swear that he is in fear of re- 
ceiving igjury from him. Both of the ap- 
plicants Were ready thus to make oath. 

The Justice told them that he was very 
busy, and hardly knew how to attend to 
them. He had asaw-milla few rods from 
his house, and there was a log in it which 
he wished to have sawed into boards. 
He told them that ifthey would go to the 
mill, and saw that log, he would, in the 
mean time, finish the business in which he 
was engaged, and would then attend to 
their requests. 

They went to the mill, and rolled the 
log upon the carriage, and sawed it. They 
then came back to the Justice to “‘ swear 
the peace,” against each other. 

“Well now,” said the Justice, “let me 
hear what you have to say?’ Both began 
to acquaint him of their apprehension of 
danger from each other.. ‘* How happen- 
ed it,” said the Justice, “if you are so 
much afraid of each other, that you could 
work together at the mill? If either of 
you wished to harm the other, then was 
the time. There was no one to interfere 
with you.” 

This was a new view of the subject. Af- 





ter a little reflection, the parties concluded 





——, 
that the Justice knew more about their dis. 
positions towards each other than they dig 
themselves, and went home determined 
keep the peace, without the aid of th 


law. J. A, 
THE DEDHAM DECLARATION OF INDR 
PENDENCE. 


The inhabitants of Dedham were y 
zealous opposers to the encroachments ¢ 
Britain. In the month of March, 1776, 
town meeting was called, “To know thy 
minds of the ‘town about coming into , 
state of independancy.” The subject wy 
discussed at that meeting, and at seven 
succeeding ones, till, on the 27th of May 
1776, it was voted unanimously, “ that} 
the honorable Congress shall declare th 
colonies independent of Great Britain, the 
inhabitants will solemnly engage to sy 
port it in that measure with their lives an 
fortunes.” The people of Dedham dij 
not content themselves with voting inh. 
vorofliberty. They acted. They furnish. 
ed a very large number of soldiers in py. 
portion to the population, and paid lay 
sums of money for their support. 

From whom were these ardent sons of 
liberty descended? The following extracy 
from the agreement entered into by th 
first inhabitants of the township, yi] 
show. 

““We whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, do, in the fear and reverence of 
our Almighty God, mutually and several; 
promise to possess and practise our faith 
according to that most perfect rule, the 
foundation whereof is everlasting love.” 

‘Secondly, we engage by all means ty 
keep off from our company 4uch as shall 
be contrary minded, and receive only suc 
into our society as will in a meek and quit 
spirit, promote its temporal and spiritul 
good.” 

“Thirdly, that if any differences aris, 
the parties shall presently refer all such 
differences unto one, two, or three of the 
society, to be fully accorded by them,” &. 

It is not strange that the descendants, 
men who could voluntarily enter into 
a covenant, should be earnest and feaflé 
defenders of civil and religious liberty. 

r* 
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ORIGINAL. 


ANNE BOLEYN, 


Second Queen of Henry the Eighth of 
England. — 


This unfortunate Queen, was the daughi 
er of Sir Thomas Boleyn, afterwards V 
count Rochfort, and Lady Elizabeth How 
ard, daughter of that celebrated Earl @ 
Surry, who was afterwards Duke of No 
folk. 

The subject of this sketch was at a 
early age, attached to the train of the Prt 
cess Mary, sister of Henry the Eighth. 4! 
the marriage of this Princess, Anne Bole 
accompanied her to France, where she 
mained, td receive an education, after he 
mistress, upon the death of her husbanl, 
had returned to England. Anne Bole 
is said to have, possessed charms of pers! 
of no ordinary kind. Her figure was 
and slender, her face oval, her hair blad 
as the raven’s wing, and an expression @ 
amiability and sprightliness dwelt inl 
face, which possessed a fascination for all wh 
looked upon her. Her taste in dress® 
said to have been exquisite ; “ all that st 
wore,” says the historian, ‘* was becomilf 
to her, because arranged and selected wit 
that true taste which ever rejects the gauly 
and the glaring.” 

Unfortunately, her moral principles we" 
little cultivated during her residence # 
France, and she was sometimes guilty d 
a levity of conduct. which in after yet 
was used by her cruel husband to her & 
advantage. Anne’s return from Fran 
was advised by the King, who wished to# 
range a marriage between her and ™ 
Piers Butler, who was the heir of an inh 
itance which had been claimed by the Bt 
leyn family, in right of the great-griu 
father of Anne. Henry had consid 
this the best mode of settling all dispu 
between the contending parties. : 

Anne Boleyn returned from France? 
the year 1521, and in a year from ® 
time, was appointed one of the maids 4 
honor to Queen Catharine, little dream 
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«jt was, that he first discovered the interest 
‘which he took in the youthful maid of hon- 


“the Preatest respect. + 


*to increase its attractions.” 


© tthas been truly said; “is a great:beauti- 
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at that period that she should supplant her 
royal mistress. Her beauty attracted great 
attention at Court, and a mutual attach- 
ment was soon formed between herself and 
Lord Henry Percy, who had been contract- 
ed by his father, to form a marriage not 
pased. upon affection, with the daughter of 
a noble and wealthy house. But the dou- 
ble engagement of the parties was soon 
forgotten by them, though Anne was prob- 
ably really attached to Percy at that time. 
The affection of the youthful pair was re- 
yealed to the King by some spy, and then 


or. Anne at first received the attentions 
of the King with coolness, but after the 
marriage of Percy was insisted upon with 
another, the prospect of becoming Queen, 
seems to have aroused her ambition, and 
stiffied the admonitions of conscience, at 
the thought of the injury which was in con- 
templation against her kind and virtuous 
mistress. 

From this time commenced the endeav- 
ors of the King to obtain a divorce from 
his wife the good Queen Catharine. Pow- 
erful as were the incentives held out by the 
monarch to hurry this proceeding, much 
delay was necessary, and many objections 
were raised by those high in authority. 
The highest honors were conferred upon 
Anne Boleyn, and as the future bride of 
the King, she was everywhere treated with 


The nuptials of Anne and the King 
were privately celebrated at Dover, in Jan- 
uary, 1532, and publicly, April 12th of the 
same year, and immediately after the coro- 
nation of Anne followed. ‘* This was attend- 
ed with more brilliant display,” says the 
historian, ‘‘ than was ever before made in 
England.” Anne was delighted with the 
affectionate reception she met with every 
where, little dreaming that the fickle popu- 
lace who now raised such joyous shouts at 
her coronation, would join as heartily in 
her condsmnation a few months afterwards. 

“The heroine,” says the historian, “ of 
this splendid pageant, was well calculated 
She was very 
beautiful naturally, and joy on this proud- 
est day of her life, lent new attractions to 
her lovely countenance. ‘‘ Happiness,” 
fier ;’ and Anne, amidst the shouts and 
blessings of her people, felt as if nothing 
could cloud her future prospects. The 
King who was delighted with the grace 
and dignity with which she performed her 
part in the ceremonial, lavished upon her 
the most affectionate attentions. 

Much as Anne had been to blame be- 
fore her marriage, she afterwards manifest- 
eda great desire to perform all the duties 
devolving upon her, in a right manner. 
Her ambition was now fully realized, and 
she looked forward to a brightand happy 
future. But she soon discovered that no 
situation can be exempt from care. She 
also learned that even her nearest relations 
envied her situation, and hated her for hav- 
ing been more successful than themselves. 
Her uncle was a bitter, though secret enc- 
my, and looked upon the brother and fath- 
er of the Queen, who he was aware possess- 
ed a great influence over her, with the ut- 
most hatred. This brother, Lord Rochfort, 
was possessed with a refinement of feelings 
and manners, which, together with a sin- 
cere affection for herself,—rendered him 
very dear to the Queen, and in him she 
found her truest friend. This confidence 
which she reposed in him, was afterwards 
brought forward by her enemies, as an accu- 
sation of great import against her. Ina 
Short time after the marriage of Henry 
with Anne, Catharine of Arragon breathed 
her last, and it is said by some histori- 
ans, that Anne rejoiced at this, as she had 
always felt jealous of Catharine, as many 
of that queen’s subjects looked with dis- 
pleasure upon the elevation of the maid of 
honor to the throne. 

This joy is said to have displeased Hen- 
ry, who had began to take an interest in 
the handsome Jane Seymour, who occupied 
the same situation as Anne had held in the 
suit of Catharine. 

A discovery of this fickleness in her hus- 
band, caused such a severe fit of sickness 


to Queen Anne, as nearly deprived her of 


life, but through the strength of her con- 


stitution, she at length recovered vigor of 


body, but health, or ease of mind never 
again returned to the unfortunate Queen. 


now brought against her, and with scarcely 
a moment’s warning, she was cast into the 
tower from whence she was never removed 
until she was beheaded. She wrote a very 
touching letter to the King, pleading her 
entire innocence of the charges made 
against her, and of her still strong affection 
forhim. But the tyrant had determined 
that she should be put out of the way; 
therefore, her protestations of innocence and 
devotion were of no avail. 

Anne, realizing that her death was re- 
solved upon, entered at once and in earn- 
est. upon a preparation for that important 
change which was about to befallher. Her 
attendants were surprised and instructed by 
the calmness and resignation which she 
maintained to the last. She approached the 
block with a firm step and an unmoved coun- 
tenance, and even endeavored to console 
her weeping followers, beseeching them to 
forgive her if she had offended them. She 
prayed the Almighty to preserve the King, 
and to grant unto him a long and happy 
reign, and then said, ‘‘ I now bid the world 
farewell, beseeching all present to com- 
mend me in your prayers to God.” This 
she spoke with an unfaltering voice, and 
then uncovering her neck, she knelt down 
and prayed aloud : ** To Jesus Christ I com- 
mend my soul.” She then laid her head 
upon the block, refusing as was customary 
to have her eyes bandaged ; her head was 
severed from her body at a single blow; 
and now the tyrant. Henry was free to 
wed Jane Seymour. Thus ended the life 
of one, who possessed of some faults, yet 
had many virtues. EstELLE. 


Sabbath School. 


LEARN WHILE YOU MAY. 


A Romish priest in Ireland one day met 
a little boy coming across the field from the 
parish school, with a Bible in his hand. 
‘Do you go to that place?’ said the 
priest, pointing to the Protestant school. 
* Yes, your reverence,’ replied the boy. 
‘I thought so,’ said the priest, ‘ by the 
book that you have in your hand. It isa 
bad book ; give it to me.’ 
‘That book is God’s word,’ said the boy, 
‘and it teaches us the way to love God, to 
be good, and to get to heaven when we 
die.’ 
‘ Corte home with me,’ said the priest. 
The boy did so: and on entering his 
study, the priest took the poor boy’s Bi- 
ble, and threw it on the fire. 
‘ You shall never read that book again,’ 
said the priest; ‘it is a bad. book, and 
mind, I shall not suffer you to go to that 
school again.’ 
The Bible was soon in flames, and the 
poor boy at first looked very sad; but as 
the priest grew more and more angry, and 
told him there was an end of it all now, 
the boy began to smile. 
‘Why do you laugh?’ asked the priest. 
‘I can’t help it,’ said the boy. 
‘I insist upon your telling me why you 
laugh,’ said the priest. 
‘I can’t help laughing,’ replied the boy, 
‘for I was thinking your reverence couldn’t 
burn those ten chapters I have got by 
heart.’ 
Happy little boy—he could say with 
good King David, ‘ Thy word have I hid 
in my heart, that I might not sin against 
thee.’ And though that word may now 
be, but as a grain of mustard-seed in his 
young heart, yet shall it not return unto 
the Lord void; it shall accomplish that un- 
to which God hath sent it; and in spite 
of wicked men’s designs, it may spring up 
and bear fruit unto eternal life. 























Denevolence. 





VISIT THE POOR. 
Experience of a Mission School Visitor. 
On addressing myself, a few days since, 


her labors in the capacity above named, 
she replied briefly as follows :— 


perintendent, and in the strength of grace, 





False accusations of the deepest die, were 


Sabbath School. 


to a pious female, to ascertain, somewhat 
particularly, of the nature and results of 


‘With the advice of the pastor and su- 


I set out a few Sabbath mornings since, to 
visit among the poorer classes of a certain 
neighborhood in the city of New York, for 
the purpose of collecting children into the 


‘I visited a number of families with but 
little apparent success. The reason almost 
universally assigned for not permitting the 
children to attend the school was destitu- 
tion, such as prevented the parents from 
clothing their children in a manner fit for 
their attendance at such a place. 

‘I then applied to various persons in 
their behalf, and received a supply of cast 
off garments; to the altering and repair- 
sng of which I diligently applied myself, 
frequently working till midnight. Hav- 
ing prepared a supply of clothing to meet 
the objections of a number, I returned to 
my former course of visits, and with good 
success. And now it is my business, on 
each Sabbath morning, to gather the little 
ones, and take them to the Sabbath School, 
after which, when occasion permits, I ex- 
tend my visits through the neighborhood. 
‘Since I commenced my visits, a saluta- 
ry effect is not only visible in the children, 
but also in some of their parents, and even 
in their very dwellings. Where dirt and 
confusion abounded, an increase of domes- 
tic neatness and order is quite apparent. A 
circumstance or two will explain it. One 
of the dwellings which I entered last Sab- 
bath had been prepared for the reception 
of the visitor, by being thoroughly scrubbed 
before day-light. The same morning, 
three men were found in attendance upon 
the early service of the church in which 
they were brought up, who, from long 
habits of dissipation, had become entirely 
deadened, even to its external forms of 
worship. 

‘In no service have I been engaged, 
since God in his providence removed my 
own child from earth, which has yielded 
me such delight as that in which I am now 
employed.’ 

Should not this example encourage oth- 
ers to engage in a similar work? And may 
we not pray that a spirit of ambition to do 
good may be greatly increased in the hearts 
of all jthe professed followers of Him who 
‘went about doing good,’ who said,—‘ He 
that is greatest among you, let him be as 
the younger; and he that is chief, as he 
that doth serve ?’—which may God grant, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. J.H.B. 
Brooklyn, L. I, Feb., 1849. 


. Morality. 


GRATITUDE AND REVENCE. 
Written for the, Olive Branch, by M. W. D. 


These are two of the strongest and most 
active passions in man’s nature. Gratitude 
has led men to sacrifice their lives for a 
benefactor ; Revenge has caused them to 
take the life ofhim who has injured them. 
Gratitude has transformed a poor wretch, 
destitute of aught save a heart to feel, into 
a noble souled, high-principled man, and 
has proved an entering wedge to a host 
of other virtues; Revenge has made of man 
a fallen spirit, capable only of fearful pas- 
sions, and dark designs against his brother 
man. The former quickens the angel’s 
wings on his message of love ; the latter 
urges man onward, till all of the angel in 
higMeart has given place to the fiend. The 
former is the silken band, by which the 
Father of Mercies has surrounded each one 
of his children, by which He gently draws 
them to Himself; the Jatter surrounds 
the human heart with a wall of ada- 
mant, through which no ray of the sun- 














and gloomy night. 

How early do these two passions mani- 
fest themselves in the human heart! Do 
a kindness to a child, and how long does 
he remember you with gratitude! Perhaps 
that kind word, spoken by you, and soon 
forgotten, but remembered by him, will be 


‘boy has become a man, and the frost of age 


angel Gratitude. 











shine of love can pierce, but all is black 


recalled to you in after years when the 


is on your brow. Perchance that kind act 
which cost you nothing, will be repaid four- 
fold; when you too may need a kindness. 
Then, when poverty, or disease assail you, 
friends will be near to soften the hard 
hand of adversity, and administer the balm 
of kindness to an aching heart; friends, 
not induced to watch over you by the hope 
of gold, but prompted so to do by the kind 


Remember, all ye who count kind words 
and loving smiles bestowed upon a child 
for nothing, remember that they are as 
precious seed, sown in the fruitful soil of 
a young heart, and will one day bring 


oe am abundant harvest of gratitude and 

ove. 

None the less early do injuries and un- 

kindness take their effect upon the heart of 

achild. A few gentle spirits there are, 

‘upon whom such things fall with a crush- 

ing weight, leading them to no other feel- 

ing, but that of utter hopelessness. From 

such gentle hearts, unkindness quenches 

the light of hope and joy, but it does no 

more. It kindles no evil passions there, 

to burn and consume forever. Others 

there are, whose spirits, naturally fiery and 

passionate, rise up against unkindness 
with a fearful power, and the childis taught 
his earliest lesson in revenge. For a time, 
such feelings are but transient, as the in- 
juries are inflicted, but, by and by, they 
take possession of his soul, and, when the 
boy becomes a man, instead of being the 
noble creature for which he was formed, 
he is the slave of a passions the most dark 
and fearful which can rule the heart of 
man. 

Pause then, ere by word or deed, you 
would inflict an injury upon that noble- 
spirited boy, or that gentle girl. Suffer 
not a harsh word to escape your lips. It 
may rouse a spirit in his heart, which your 
power cannot drive from thence, and which 
you will regret most bitterly, when, in 
after years, you sce its fearful results. Let 
not your soul bear the burden of having 
taught ‘ one of the little ones’ whom Jesus 
loves, his first lesson in Revenge. 

How easy is it for us, if we willy-torsow 
thick around us kind deeds and gentle 
words! There is a fable that dragon’s 
teeth, once sown in the ground, sprang into 
a band of armed men. In their place, let 
us sow the pearls of kindness and the tears 
of sympathy, and instead of a band of 
warriors, an angel form shall arise, bear- 
ing the name of Gratitude. 








Religion. 








TRUST IN PROVIDENCE. 


There were two neighbors, who had 
each a wife and several little children, and 
their wages as common laborers were their 
only support. One of these men was fret- 
ful and disquieted, saying, ‘If I die, or 
even if I fall sick, what will become of my 
family ?’ This thought never left him, but 
gnawed his heart, as a worm the fruit in 
which it is hidden. Now, although the 
same thought was present to the mind of 
the other father, yet he was not fretted by 
it, for he said, ‘God, who knows all his 
creatures and watches over them, shall also 
watch over’ me and mine.” Thus he lived 
tranquil, whilst the other never tasted either 
repose or joy. One day, as the latter was 
laboring in the field, sad and cast down be- 
cause of his fear, he saw some birds go in 
and out ofa plantation. Having approach- 
ed, he found two nests placed side by side, 
and in each several young ones, newly 
hatched and still unfledged. When he re- 
turned to his work, he frequently looked 
at these birds, as they went out and return- 
ed, carrying nourishment to their young 
ones. But, behold! at the moment when 
one of the mothers is returning with her 
bill full, a vulture seizes her, carries her off, 
and the poor mother, vainly struggling 
beneath his grasp, utters a piercing cry. 
At this sight, the man who was working, 
felt his soul more troubled than before ; for, 
thought he, the death of the mother is the 
death of her young ones. Mine have only 
me—no other! ‘What will become of them 
if I fail them? All the day he was gloomy 
andsad, and at night he slept not. On the 
morrow, as he returned to the field, he said, 
‘Ishould like to see the little ones of that poor 
mother—several, without doubt, have al- 
ready perished.’ He set off towards the 
plantation, and looking into the nests, he 
saw the young ones alive and well ; not one 
seemed to have suffered. Astonished at 
this, he hid himself in order to see the cause. 
After a little while, he heard a light cry, 
and perceived the other mother bringing 
back in haste the food she had gathered, 
which she distributed to all the young 
ones without distinction. There was some 
for each, and the orphans were not aban- 
doned in their misery. In the evening, 


the father who had distrusted Providence, 
related to the other father what he had 
seen, who observed, ‘Why fret yourself? 
God never abandons his children ; his love 
has some secrets which we do not know; 
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let us believe, hope, love, labor, arfd pur- 
sue our course in peace ; if I die before you, 
you shall be a father to my children, and 
if you die before me, I will be a father to 
yours ; and if we both die before they are 
of age to provide for their own necessities; 
they will have for father, ‘Our Father who 
is in Heaven.’’ [From the French. 





—— @itorial. 








[PROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


JEPHTHAH’S VOW. 

The setting sun shone calmly upon the vine- 
covered cottage, where dwelt the renowned 
chieftain, now gone forth to rescue his country, 
from the hands of its fierce invaders. The 
clashing of arms had not reached that quiet 
spot, but overshadowed with thick foliage, it 
seemed secluded from the turmoil of the busy 
, world. Its clustering vines had been twined 

by a gentle hand, and temptingly did its pur- 
ple burden glow, on this bright evening. The 
starry flowers bloomed here in loveliness al- 
most equalling their primeval beauty, ere sin 
had entered this lower world. It seemed a 
fitting abode for the gentle creature who dwelt 
here. Her pure and spotless spirit would have 
shrunk with horror, from contact with the cold 
and heartless multitude, who delighted to dwell 
*mid scenes of war and contentions. Often, at 
the hour of twilight, one might behold her seat- 
ed by the side of her father, her only parent, 
_cheering his hours of sadness and despondency, 
by her winning gentleness, or beguiling the te- 
diousness of many @ weary hour, with the music 
of her timbrel, accompanied by the melody of a 
voice, which might well vie in sweetness, with 
the softest notes of the nightingale. But now 
we see her seated here alone. Her timbrel 
lies neglected by her side, and deep sadness 
is painted upon her beautiful brow. Ah, why 
is it thus? Her father is absent from his ac- 
customed place, and she fears lest he has fallen 
into the hands of his enemies. In vain her at- 
tendants seek to quiet her fears, by tales of 
wonderful victories often gained by him. She 
” refases to be comforted, till she sees him return 
in safety, little dreaming of the tidings he will 
bring to her. 

Now turn with me to yonder battle-field. 
Do you see that man of giant strength and 
proud commanding mien, with ambition flashing 
from those dark eyes? In vain has he been 
endeayoring by flatteries, and promises of large 
rewards, to excite a like amibition in the hearts 
of his followers, but they have no such incen- 
tives to action as he has, and wearied with 
their life of toils and hardships, they threaten to 
give themselves up to the mercy of their ene- 
mies. Why is he thus anxious to obtain this 
victory ? Is it merely to gratify his pride and 
ambition? Ah no! he has long been an exile 
from the home of his fathers, and upon the de- 
cision of this battle, depends his return. And 
now, as the last resort, he bows before the Fa- 
ther of the Universe. Listen to the words of 
his prayer; “If thou shalt without fail deliver 
the children of Ammon, into mine hands, then 
it shall be, that whatsoever goes forth of the 
doors. of my house to meet me, when I return 
in peace from the children of Ammon, shall 
surely be the Lord’s, andI will offer it up 
for a burnt offering.” The Lord heard, and 
answered him according to the words of his 
prayer, and delivered his enemies into his 
hands. 

At the close of a calm summer's day, you 
might have seen a party, slowly wending their 
way, through shaded groves, and as they ad- 
vanced nearer, you might have seen the flashing 
ef their arms in the last rays of the setting 
sen. Shouts of victory pealing through the 
air, proclaimed the approach of the triumphant 
army. The soldiers followed their commander 
with proud steps and joyful countenances; were 
his steps as free, his spirit as buoyant as theirs ? 
No, indeed, as he approached his home, the re- 
membrance of his rash vow arose in his mind. 
He endeavored to banish it, but invain. Heav- 
ily he strode along, glancing neither to the 
right or left; as he entered, the enclosure 
which surrounded his house, his heart grew 
faint within him, as. he recalled the warm wel- 
come with which he was wont to be greeted. 
His breath grew short, the veins ofhis forehead 
were swollen with the violence of his agitation, 
bat the dreaded moment was fast approaching. 


The quick ear of his daughter had heard the 
heavy tread ; she recognized the step, and joy- 
fully bounded forth to meet him. Appalled by 
the stupefying gaze which met her welcoming 
smile, she would have fallen to the ground, but 
was upheld by the strong arm of her father. 
No wonder that his heart sank within him. By 
the rash vow of a moment, he had devoted his 
only daughter—the pride of his heart, toan 
early death; and a vow to the Lord was not 
lightly to be broken. He folded her to his bo- 
som, and in @ few brief words, explained the 
cruel sacrifice. “ Yes, father, even so lebit be, 
give me but two months in which to prepare 
for the fearful sacrifice, and it shall be done 
according to all that thou hast promised.” No 
words of reproach, added to the weight of his 
agony, but calmly she prepared, and at the ap- 
pointed time, the vow was fulfilled, and the 
father repented in long years of bitter anguish, 


the rash vow of a moment. H. 
ae 





LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER. 
Agawam, April 25th, 1849. 

Mr. Wri11s,—Sir: Enclosed is one dollar, 
for another Volume of the Youth’s Companion, 
if it should be too late for supper, please take 
it for May morning breakfast, for I think it is 
worthy of good board and lodgings. If any 
boys want to know how to manage to pay in ad- 
vance, I can tell them how I and a brother 
younger have done. My age is 12 last, Janua- 
ry, he will be 11 in May; we sawed wood for 
two shillings a cord, for one cut, this spring ; 
we had hickory, which was rather of a hard 
job, but to think it would pay for the Compan- 
ion one year, made us feel quite strong—so that 
we got along very well. 

Yours, with respect, M. A. Coox. 

Juvenmte Onarorios.—J. C. Johnson, the 
excellent music teacher, has just issued a 
pretty volume of Juvenile Oratorios, being 
collections of songs designed for Flo&il and 
other concerts for juvenile classes, schools, etc. 
Mr. Johnson is the gentleman who got up 
those splendid Floral concerts with which our 
citizens have been so well pleased. , 
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ANECDOTE—“A WORD IN SEASON.” 
During a season of religious interest in H—, 
Connecticut, a military company in the _ 
was called out for review. One of the officers, 
whose duty it was to serve the official citation, 
or “warning,” was a devoted soldier of the 
cross. Having called at a store, and delivered 
the customary warning to the senior clerk, who 
was a member of the company, a younger clerk 
who was quite thoughtless on the subject of 
religion, playfully accosted him with the inqui- 
ry, “ Well, G——, have you not a warning for 
me too?” With a look of affectionate and se- 
rious solicitude,a tone of mingled solemnity 
and tenderness, and a winning manner, he re- 
plied deliberately, “ Yes, H——, I have a warn- 
ing for you—I want you to flee from the wrath 
to come.” This unexpected answer and address 
was an arrow of conviction; it went to the 
heart of the youth as a message from heaven, 
and resulted in his hopeful conversion and con- 
secration to Christ. An event, over which 
“there is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God,” was the fruit of a single faithful remark, 
uttered in the performance of a service which 
would naturally present as few opportunities as 
any other, for the exhibition of the spirit which 
prompted it. “A word spoken in due season, 
how good is it.” 
“Hath something met thee, in the path 
Of worldliness and vanity, 
And pointed to the coming wrath, 
‘ind warned thee from wrath to flee? 
Sinner, it was a heavenly voice, 
It was the spirit’s gracious call; 
It bade thee make the better choice, 





And haste to seek in Christ thine all.” 


ateainmtte 
STORY OF THE CHAMOIS. 


A hunter inthe mountains of Styra, in Aus- 
tria, once found a chamois with two very little 
ones, ina hole on the top of a high rock. The 
little chamois were sporting by their mother; 
and she was watching to see that nobody: came 
near to hurt them. The hunter, holding by 
both hands to a rock, peeped at the happy 
family. The old chamois caught sight of 
| him, and ran at him in a fury, and with her 
| horns tried to push him down into the place 
| below. The hunter pushed her away with his 

feet, and still went on, coming nearer to the 

little ones. The poor chamois rushed back to 
| them, and showed them how to leap from their 

hole on to another rock; but the crea- 
| 3, young 
tures were too young to jump so far. What 








would become of them? The hunter with his 
gun was creeping very close. At last the 
mother thought ‘ofa plan. She made her body 
into a bridge. She stretched her forefeet as 
far as the rock beyond, and looked back at her 
little ones, hoping they would know what to do. 
And they did. They sprang upon her as lightly 
as cats, and reache other side; and then 
all three were off like the wind, and were 
soon out of reach of that hunter’s gun. 

What a clever chamois that was, and what 
a tender mother! ©, what will not a mother 
do to save her little ones from perishing ? 

—_—— 


LADY HUNTINGDON AND THE GARDENER. 


Lady Huntingdon, having employed a man 
to work in her garden, took an opportunity 
to urge him to take some serious thought 
about his soul. Some years ards, she 
Se another man for the same purpose, 

began to talk in the same way, expressing 
her fears that he never prayed nor looked to 
Christ for pardon. “ Your fadyahip is mistaken,” 
said he. “I heard what passed between you 
and James, at such a time, and the word de- 
signed for him took effect on me.” “How did 
you hear it?” she inquired. “TI heard it,” he 
replied, “ on the other side of the garden, through 
a hole in the wall, and shall never forget the 
impression I received.” Do any of my readers 
ask, “ What can I do?” You perceive 
what power there is often in a “ word in due 
oor el “ fitly ata al You know not what 
you may do by watching opportunities to 
speak good words. : [-Aneedoles for Girls. 


peeaner?” ert ins 


LIBERATED SLAVES IN SCHOOL. 


On entering the Sunday School, my atten- 
tion was directed toward four of the newly ar- 
rived slaves who have been located in Regent, 
West Africa. Everything appeared to be ex- 
ceedingly strange to them, and my white face 
among the black scholars caused them no 
small astonishment. As soon as I gave out 
the hymn, they instantly arose, apparently to 
hear what Ihad got to say. Finding they did 
not understand me, they resumed their seats. 
As soon as the tune was pitched, and they 
heard the shrill voices of the school children, 
they appeared to be almost electrified. After 
gazing upon them for a few seconds, they turn- 
ed toward the adults; and. finding that all but 
themselves were employed in singing, they 
looked upon each other ina state of ecstacy ; 
and after a he laugh, they too joined in, as 
loud as they could, but with rather discordant 
notes. On my going to prayers, they stood 
like bronze statues—but seeing all present on 
their knees, they followed the example. As 
soon as the different classes were Li 
began to teach them the alphabet: and it was 
amusing to see what desire they evinced to ar- 
ticulate the letters, and what good nature ap- 
peared to animate them, if one succeeded bet- 
ter than the others Davies, * 


——¢— 


ANECDOTE OF THE REV. WM. J: WILCOX. 


About the time of the first revival under his 
ministry, Mr. Elijah Boardman, impressed with 
a sense of his condition, but still trusting in 
his self-righteousness, called one day on his 

astor and said to him, “Mr. Wilcox, I have 

een omer, | up the ladder towards heaven, 
and have got hold of the last round, and can 
go no higher—what now shall I do?” “You 
must let go,” replied his master. “No, I can- 
not; I shall drop into hell if I do.” “No, no,’ 
answered Mr. Wilcox, “ You must let go and 
drop into the arms of your Saviour; He is ready 
to receive you when you let go and fall.” 
He did “let go,” and a merciful Redeemer 
caught him as he fell. 

[Rev. Mr. Strong’s Letter. 


—>—_-— 


A NOBLE BROTHER. 


I was once walking in a garden with a little 
boy, who was showing me the parts of it allot- 
ted to himself and his two brothers. As I pass- 
ed on, [stooped to gather a few currants from 
a bush, but he asked me not to do so. “ These,” 
he said, “belong to Frederick, and those to 
Charles, who are now from home, and I wish 
them to have the fruit when they return; but 
here, you see, mine are quite ripe; please to 
eae some of these.” Every body loves such 

joys. 


aches, 


ANECDOTE OF OLD DARTMOUTH. 


In the class of which Daniel Webster was a 
member, there was an individual noted for 
his waggery. One day the Professor of Logic 
was endeavoring to substantiate that “a thing 
remains the same notwithstanding a substitution 
in some of its parts.” Our wag, who had been 
exercising the Yankee art of whittling, at length 
held up his jack-knife, inquiring, “Supposin 
I should lose the blade of my knife, and shoul 
get another made and inserted in its place, 
would it be the same knife it was before >” 

“To be sure,” replied the Professor. 

“Well then,” the wag continued, “suppose 
I should then lose the handle, and get another, 
would it be the same knife still ?” 

“Of course!” the Professor again replied. 

“But if somebody should find the old blade 
and the old handle, and should put them to- 
gether, what knife would that be ?” 

We never learned the Professor’s reply, 

[Clkinton Radator. 





Pine Trees.—Nothing is equal to y 
pine trees by the road side to breuk thi eof 
winds, and to prevent the drifting of snows, 
There are many situations where these 

be placed without injury to any one; and the 
cost of setting them is not half so much 4 
the cost of making board fences to keep the 
snows from drifting. [Ploughman. 


SeTTLeMENTS.—It has been suggested tha 

it would be well for some of those who talk of 

ing a settlement in California, to begin 

by ing a Settiement at home before they go, 
pais See ae 

Oxp Frienps are Best.—King James usej 


to call for his old shoes: they were easiest fo 
his feet. 





Conunprums.—Why would a milkman be 
serviceable to a sinking ship? Because he jy 
used to the pump. 

How does amusement renew our existenee? 
It re-creates us. 

Isn’t it rather an odd fact in natural history, 
that the softest water is caught when it rains 
the hardest. 











Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 
THE VOICE OF STARS AND FLOW. 
ERS. 





My child, look upward to the sky, 
Yon sleepless stars behold, 

That cheer the night with watchful eye, 
Like lamps of burnish’d gold,— 


And gaze, at summer morn around, 
On earth so green and fair, 

Where flowers of radiant tint abound, 
Whose fragrance fills the air; 


Behold the sparkling rills that flow 
Along the fruitful plain; 

The mightier rivers, deep and slow,— 
The wide, resounding main ; 


And dost thou of thy heart inquire 
How came those things to be >— 
Who woke yon stars undying fire ? 
Who pour’d the unfathom’d sea? 


The smallest orb amid the throng 
With trembling ray doth write 

* Jehovah !”—as it rolls along 
To gem the fields of light ;— 


The simplest flower doth make reply,— 
e blossom newly born,— ~ 

“ God is our Maker,” doth it sigh 
Beneath the smile of morn,—_ 

And when the western sun descends, 
And dews their tear-drops weep, 

“ God is our Maker !” ere it bends 
And folds itself to sleep. L. B.S 





MORNING THOUGHTS. 
BY WM. C. BROWN. 


Those calm, delightful days have eome, 
The brightest of the year; 

Divested of their frosty chains, 
The fields once more appear. 

The south wind and sun have drunk 
The snow from hill and dale, 

And now unfettered nature breathes 
Its joy in every gale. 


The osier by the streamlet’s bank, 
A shrub of modest mien, 

Which bears a velvet blossom first, 
And then is decked with green. 

The lilach, birch and sycamore, 
The elm and cherry-tree 

Are budding now, and soon their leaves 
Will rustle gay and free. 


In these bright days, I love to rise 
And roam at early dawn; 

And listen to the robin’s notes,— 
Sweet messenger of morn. 

I love to see the mountain top, 
When first the sun appears, 

And brightens with its lucent rays 
A world of dewy tears. 


Thus, while I stand at this calm hour, 
And view with sweet delight 

These rich displays of nature’s charms 
Which feast my ear and sight,— 

These many, nameless, countless shrubs, 
Of every growth and hue, 

The mighty deep which rolls below,— 
The glorious arch of blue,— 


I think of that eventful hour, 
When, ready to despair, 
I sought the Saviour’s pardoning blood, 
And found redemption there. 
I love the memory of that hour, 
That day of sweet release ; 
To me, the spring-time of my soul,— 
Blest day of light and peace. 
[The Mother’s Assistant. 





THE RETROSPECT OF LIFR. 


I may look back on every sorrow past, é 
And meet life’s peaceful evening with a smile 
As some lone bird, at day’s departing hour, 
Sings in the sunbeam of the transient shower, 
Forgetful though its wings are wet the while. 


























